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Paris Fall Millinery 


ORIGINALS 


We announce our initial display 
of Paris Millinery—exquisite crea- 
tions from the best known artists 

Varon Reboux 

Talbot Lanvin 

Rouget 

and many others. ° 
Personally selected by our Repre- 
sentative, they include the newest 








tendencies in colors, shapes and 
fabrics—shades of fuchsia, Napo- 
leonic brims, Egyptian toques, Span- 
ish scarfs and fringes. 





REPRODUCTIONS 


For the Woman who is mindful of economy—our own designers have reproduced, 
with beautiful imported materials, the most successful models. So faithful are 
these reproductions that it is difficult to distinguish between them and their 
originals. The prices range upward from $19.89. 
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New Fashions for the Autumm Season 


v 


are strongly featured throughout the Departments devoted to the 
Outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 


Every favored style and fabric may be obtained in Afternoon and Evening 
Dresses, Plain and Fur-trimmed Tailleurs, Costume Blouses, Wraps, Capes and 
Coats; and while these garments are in accord with the present vogue for 
simplicity, there are many of rare beauty and richness, for the more ] 
dress events. 





Madison Avenue-HFifth Auenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street Gelephone 7000 Murray Hill Chirty-fifth Street 
















































Y our Autumn Shoes 


WITH the coming of Autumn, suitable footwear is a matter for 


és -ialeieiliin. seat ahtate your immediate attention. Styles are more distinctive and in 


looks well and feels bet- greater variety. As always, VAN-HART is ready to supply your 
ter; in many leathers. ? : ? ’ é : ) 5 
Black Kid, $11.50. needs with a complete selection of new high and low shoes. 


VAN-HART SHOES embody all the style demanded by the well 
dressed woman and have the Arch “Built-In” comfort features, 
which greatly add to their wear, shapeliness and easy feeling. 
These exclusive VAN-HART features are built in by specially 
skilled craftsmen. They are what have made VAN-HART cus- 


tomers so well satisfied. The constant demand that comfortable 





A dressy street shoe shoes harmonize with good taste in dress is answered here as 
with the Arch “Built- . 7 T : . 2 ‘ ai ot l 
In.” Black Kid, $13.50; never before. The new models which we are now showing wil 


be interesting and worthy of your hearty approval. 


VAN-HART 
FITTED BY EXPERTS 


OUR ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





Mr. Root Declines 
ERMANENT establishment of the 


International Court of Justice under 
the League of Nations has been assured, 
twenty-eight nations in all having rati- 
fied it. Ninety-one candidates have been 
nominated for the eleven judgeships, 
and among them Elihu Root was named 
by six nations—Italy, France, China, 
Brazil, Bolivia and Uruguay. His elec- 
tion by the Assembly and the Council 
of the League of Nations would have 
been very likely, particularly as he 
played a leading part in planning and 
building up the organization. Mr. 
Root has, however, declined the nomina- 
tion on the ground of his advanced age 
—he is seventy-six. His refusal was 
conveyed in a letter to the chairman of 
the Italian nominators, who then pro- 
posed John Bassett Moore. 


Two New Governors 


AJOR-GENERAL WOOD has noti- 

fied Secretary of War Weeks that 
he will retire from the army to accept 
the governorship of the Philippines 
the House having failed to pass the bill 
that would have permitted an army offi- 
cer to hold a civilian position. He has 
already chosen his aides and will take 
office shortly, because of the threat of 
serious trouble from the Moros. 

The new governor of Porto Rico has 
already gone to his new post. He is 
E. Mont Reily, of Kansas City, Missouri 
—a friend of President Harding. Among 
other things, Governor Reily has an- 
nounced that he “wants to see woman 
suffrage in Porto Rico and means to 
work for it.” 





Try, Try Again 
GAIN a Child Labor law has been 
pronounced unconstitutional. Judge 
James E. Boyd in the Federal Court at 
Greensboro, N. C., held the new Federal 
Child Labor law unconstitutional, as he 
did two years ago in the case of the 
Owen-Keating law, his ruling at that 
time having been upheld by the Su- 


An etching of Paris—“The Bridge and 
Notre Dame’”—by Mrs. Caroline H. Arm- 
ington, is the third in our series of dis- 
tinctive “art” covers. 

Born in Canada, Mrs. Armington is 
claimed as an American by her fellow 
artists, although she claims Paris as her 
home by virtue of its sympathetic in- 
spiration. Cluny, St. Sulpice and other 
of its lovely environs have furnished Mrs. 
Armington with material for her delight- 
ful etchings, the originals of which are in 
the Public Library of New York; in the 
Luxembourg and Petit Palais of Paris; 
in the British and South Kensington Mu- 
seums of London; in the National Gallery 
at Ottawa, Canada, and in the Biblio- 
theque de Belgique, Brussels. 

She is a pupil of the Julian Academy 
in Paris and a member of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers and the California 
Society of Etchers. 
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preme Court of the United States. The 
present opinion was rendered in the case 
of the Vivian Spinning Mills at Cherry- 
dale, N. C., which asked an order re- 
straining the Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue from enforcing the act. The new 
law imposes a federal tax of ten per 
cent on the profits derived from pro- 
ducts on which child labor is employed. 
Judge Boyd holds that state child labor 
laws are adequate to care for the situa- 
tion, providing a penalty, not a tax, and 
that regulation of labor is a state power 
that cannot be delegated to the Federal 
Government. 

Out of Work 
CCORDING to Secretary of Labor 
Davis, there are 5,735,000 people 

out of work in this country—3,900,000 
in mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustries; 250,000 in mining; 800,000 in 
transportation; 450,000 among trade 
and clerical workers, 335,000 in do- 
mestic and personal services. These es- 
timates are relative to the peak of em- 
ployment in March, 1920. The only 
group to be deducted from these dis- 
tressing figures is that of the wives, 
girls and boys who were employed when 
demand for labor was at its height and 
who, though included in Secretary 


Davis’s total, have since returned to 
home or school. 

To consider means of providing work 
for the unemployed during the coming 
winter, President Harding has called a 
conference of industrial and labor lead- 
ers to meet at Washington sometime this 
month. Secretary Hoover is preparing 
the plans; the personnel has not yet been 
chosen, but it is to be made up so as to 
represent the country geographically 
and, so far as possible, to embrace rep- 
resentatives of the greater employment 
industries. 

The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, meeting at At- 
lantic City, voted approval of the con- 
ference call. Labor leaders hope for a 
chance to show that there is something 
like a widespread conspiracy on the part 
of employers to cause general unem- 
ployment with a view of reducing wages. 
Secretary Hoover has, however, made it 
clear that controversial questions are to 
be excluded from the conference. 

A Separate Peace 

7E are at peace again with Germany, 
Austria and Hungary—or shall be 
when the Senate ratifies the treaties, 
each one. separately signed. The treaty 
with Germany was signed in Berlin on 
August 25, without any sort of demon- 
stration, by the American Commissioner 
and the German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Under its provisions all rights 
granted to the Allies by the Treaty of 
Versailles are granted by Germany to 
the United States, though we have not 
ratified that treaty; we are not bound by 
the League of Nations covenant unless 
we so choose; we are privileged to par- 
ticipate in the Reparation Commission, 

but rot obligated to do so. 

The treaty with Austria was signed on 
the same date in Vienna, and that with 
Hungary at Budapest on August 20. It 
is assumed that both follow the general 
lines of the German treaty. All three 
will go to the Senate when it reconvenes 
September 21, after action of the Ger- 
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man Reichstag on September 20. Pre- 
sumably trade treaties will follow be- 
fore long. 


The Miners’ War 
HE causes for the war in West Vir- 
ginia lie far back of the present. 


This coal-field region has been the 
scene of repeated clashes between 
miners and _ coal-operators, between 


union and non-union men. The present 
occasion was a march by union miners 
from Mingo County upon a non-union 
district, with the idea of insisting on 
unionization. 

A volunteer civilian army was or- 
ganized for resistance, and battles fol- 
lowed for about a week. The governor 
of West Virginia admitted that the 
situation was beyond state control and 
appealed to President Harding. He 
promptly notified the miners that Fed- 
eral troops would be sent in to restore 
order unless they laid down their arms. 
The miners’ army paid no heed until a 
Federal force of two thousand actually 
appeared, when they began to disperse. 
Four hundred surrendered and the im- 
mediate trouble was over in Logan and 
Boone Counties, though there is the 
threat of a fresh outbreak in Mingo. 
Something like a hundred were injured 
and at least twenty killed. 

Russian Relief 

CCOUNTS of the famine in Russia 

pic ure a horror beyond the power 
of imagination to grasp: whole villages 
slowly dying of starvation; starving 
hundreds on the march; thousands 
doomed, however relief measures may 
be pressed. Negotiations between the 
American Relief Administration and the 


Soviet authorities having been satisfac 
torily concluded, Colonel William N. 
Haskell with his staff has sailed to di- 
rect the relief. It is definitely agreed 
that Americans are to handle the actual 
distribution themselves, and not to turn 
it over to the Soviets. On the American 
side, it is agreed that any American 
worker developing political or racial 
activities will promptly be returned. 
The work is now going forward rapidly: 
American flour has already arrived at 
Moscow and five thousand tons of food- 
stuffs were assembled at the docks when 


Colonel Haskell sailed. 


One way to make government expenses 
light is to place them in the spot-light. 
—Boston Post. 


Ireland’s “No” 


HE British offer to Ireland of a 

status approaching that of the Brit- 
ish self-governing dominions has been 
rejected—twice, one might say. But 
even in the more formal rejection, made 
public on September 5, the door is not 
yet closed to further negotiations. Both 
in this message and in an earlier one 
De Valera offers a continuation of ne- 
gotiations on the basis of discussing a 
“government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” He denies that the proposal 
made to Ireland is for a status like that 
of Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand, all of which “are guaran- 
teed against domination of the major 
state, not only by acknowledged consti- 
tutional rights which give them equality 
of status with Great Britain and abso- 
lute freedom from ,the control of the 
British Parliament, but by the thousands 
of miles which separate them from Great 
Britain.” 




















FATHER! DEAR FATHER! 





COME HOME WITH ME NOW! 


—Thiele in Sioux City Tribune. 


Great Britain’s response can not he 
made until Lloyd George has conferred 
with the Cabinet. In an earlier letter 
to De Valera he warned against un- 
reasonable delay, but little fear is felt 
that the truce will be ended without fur- 
ther parley. 


The Wrong End 
PEAKING the Chamber 


Commerce at Flint, Michigan, Fred 
erick A. Wallis, commissioner of immi- 
gration, is reported to have said that the 
three per cent immigration law has been 
effective only in reducing the volume o! 
immigration, and that proper methods 
of selection of immigrants can be prac 
ticed only at the ports of embarkation 
This, too, is one of the recommendations 
made by the International Emigratio: 
Commission which recently met in 
Geneva—that emigrants should be ex 
amined at their port of embarkation so 
that if necessary to turn them back, it 
need not be after they have cut loos« 
from all ties and practically completed 
their journey. 


before of 


To the tariff enthusiasts a thing of duty 
is a joy forever. Journal oj 
Commerce. 


The Health Town 
ANSFIELD, and Richland County. 
Ohio, have been highly honored. 

This town and the county in which it 
is situated have been chosen by the 


National Child Health Council as the 
field for its demonstration of what an 


Chicago 


American community can do to _ in- 
crease the health of children. The 
demonstration will occupy five years. 


and will be conducted by Walter H. 
Brown, former Health Officer 
Bridgeport, Conn., who is just now leav- 
ing the Commission for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis in France. Eighty com- 
munities bid for the experiment, and 
Mansfield won through having most of 
the factors typical of an average Ameri- 
can community. 


of 


disarmament gonference mat 


“All ye who enter here aban 


Sign on 
should read: 


don politics."—Wali Street Journal. 
A Solution for Silesia 

HE troubled question of Upper Si- 

4S lesia—whether certain areas shall 


be Polish or German—was handed over 
bodily to the League of Nations a while 
ago by Great Britain and France. And 
the League Council has very gracefully 
and diplomatically passed it to a sub- 
committee of neutrals — one represen- 
tive each from China, Brazil, Spain and 
Belgium. This sub-committee will have 
no bias or political interests, and it is 
pledged to use fresh data, collected by 
League experts, including first-hand in- 
formation from inhabitants of the dis- 
puted areas. There seems to be hope 
at last of a solution. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


September 1, 1921 
\ FTER four and a half months of 


steady work, Congress recessed on 

August 24, at midnight, to re- 
convene on September 21, though, under 
an agreement to which leaders of both 
parties subscribed, three-day recesses 
will continue the vacation until October 
3, and no important business will be 
transacted on the floor during this 
period. 

Meantime, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to which the House tariff and 
revenue measures have gone, will table 
the tariff, on which it has been holding 
hearings since July 23, and will devote 
its time to framing the revenue bill so 
that its consideration may be begun by 
the Senate as soon as that body recon- 
venes. 

Congress has passed an unusually 
large number of important measures 
during this session, but as tax and tariff 
were the two for which the special ses- 
sion was called by President Harding 
on April 11, it is by these it must be 
judged. 


What Has This Congress Done? 


President Harding pointed out in his 
inaugural address the functions of party 
groups in carrying on the government: 
—the party in power initiating, putting 
into effect its principles and carrying 
out its pledges; the minority, or “outs,” 
watching, and acting as critics. Both 
were useful; both necessary. 

So—“What do you think of the ac- 
complishments of the special session?” 
asked your correspondent of the party 
leaders. The question was put first to 
the floor leader of the House, Mr. 
Mondell, of Wyoming, on the day of 
adjournment. And he answered: 

“No Congress in American history 
has made a beiter record of continuous 
and conscientious consideration of the 
public business, or of meritorious ac- 
complishment in a wide field of legisla- 
tion, than the present one. No House 
of Representatives—speaking particular- 
ly from the standpoint of the House— 
has considered and passed upon so many 


important, far-reaching and vital prob- 
lems of legislation in the same length 
of time, as has this special session.” 

I asked Congressman Finis J. Garrett, 
of Tennessee, acting floor leader of the 
minority during the absence of Con- 
gressman Claude Kitchin. He voiced 
the Democratic viewpoint in calling the 
present session a failure; futile; ineffec- 
tive; “the worst session of Congress in 
history,” he ended. He sees the tariff 
bill as a mass of mistakes, so ambiguous 
that the House “had to appropriate 
$100,000 to enable the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate to find out what the 
Fordney tariff means.” He looks upon 
the tax measure as “merely an enact- 
ing clause for the Senate to build upon.” 

The tax revision bill, according to 
Republicans, will lower taxes for those 
who need it most. Indeed, to quote 
them: “There will be $35 more for every 
family to spend on food or clothes as 
soon as the new bill goes into effect.” 
But here again the Democrats differ with 
their Republican opponents. 

“The bill is so faulty it required three 
hundred changes on the floor before it 
passed the House,” says Mr. Barkley, 
of Kentucky. 

“The leaders of the House and offi- 
cials of the administration have acted 
in good faith in exerting every possi- 
ble effort to reduce taxes and yet make 
adequate provision for the necessary 
expenses of the government,” says Mr. 
Fordney. “In redistributing the levies 
they have adhered to the ancient taxa- 
tion principle of placing the heaviest 
burdens upon those best able to bear 
them and_ relieving proportionately 
those upon whom taxation is most op- 
pressive.” 

But in the opinion of Mr. Oldfield, of 
Arkansas, next to the ranking minority 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the bill as framed relieves “spe- 
cial privilege”—the big corporations— 
from taxation, rather than the men and 
women who constitute the rank and file 
of the country’s citizenry. “The revenue 
bill,” said Mr. Oldfield, “‘seems to be 
built on the theory that the way to re- 


store prosperity and happiness to our 
countrymen is to lift the tax burdens 
from the comparatively few excessively 
rich and shift it to the backs of the 
producing masses, who are less able to 
pay.” 

From the standpoint of the Republi- 
cans, therefore, one gathers that the 
special session has been a monumental 
success; from the standpoint of the 
Democrats, it has been a complete 
failure. 

A number of bills passed Congress 
during the last mad rush of the session, 
and were signed immediately by Presi- 
dent Harding, who went to his office at 
the Capitol to be at hand for this pur- 
pose. 


Anti-Beer Bill Blocked 


Among the first bills signed was that 
providing $48,500,000 for the expenses 
of the Shipping Board until January 1, 
1922, with a “rider” providing an ap- 
propriate of $200,000 for the expenses 
of the disarmament conference. 

The Capper-Tincher anti-grain specu- 
lation bill was also signed. The con- 
ference report was adopted by the House 
on Wednesday afternoon by a vote of 
347 to 9, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent that evening. This act places grain 
exchanges under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who will li- 
cense each exchange and, upon violation 
of the regulations restricting trading in 
grain, has power to revoke the license. 
The powers delegated to the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the Capper-Tincher 
and the Packer Control acts make him 
one of the important figures of the ad- 
ministration in its attempt to stabilize 
economic conditions for the individuals 
of the nation as well as for business. 

A measure which has split both 
branches of Congress is the Willis- 
Campbell anti-beer bill, so-called, per- 
mitting the use of beer and wine medi- 
cinally. 

Early last week Senator Sterling was 
sanguine of securing a vote upon the 
measure; but renewed attacks from 

(Continued on page 17) 
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For Happy World Childhood 


ee RUSSELS, 1921—International 
Congress for the Protection of 
Children.” 


Does that headline stir you? Brussels 


streets aflame with red and yellow and: 


black—all one bright banner—and men 
and women from over thirty quarters of 
the globe eagerly following them toward 
a central meeting place—the Palais des 
Academies—there to talk and work for 
the children of the world. To those of 
us who followed these same streets 
between 1913 and 1918, silent, banner- 
less, appalling, threading our way be- 
tween unending lines of little children 
waiting for their daily bread—part of 
the threatened childhood of the world 
—the meeting of this Child Welfare 
Congress was of thrilling significance. 

It was in 1913 that Belgium called 
the first Congress to consider the pro- 
tection of children of all countries of 
the world, and there confidently set in 
motion a plan for a permanent inter- 
national organization that would ar- 
range for biennial meetings at Brussels. 
So men sat and planned before the cur- 
tain veiling the future. Then suddenly 
rending it, leapt Disaster, merciless, 
menacing all childhood. But the years 
of hunger and horror passed, the child- 
lines shortened, then disappeared; and 
Belgium, with incredible rebound, strug- 
gled to her feet. Looking back across 
the black war years she saw shining her 
device of 1913—“‘A World Organiza- 
tion for the Protection of Children”. 
And the Belgian Government, through 
its child-loving King Albert, in 1921, 
called the second Infant Welfare Con- 
gress to Brussels. 

There were some seventy of us, official 
delegates, with other unofficial delegates, 
besides a large group of representatives 
of various private child-welfare organi- 
zations. 

Since the final adoption by vote of 
the plan for an international organi- 
zation had Leen left by the Congress 
of 1913 to this second Congress, a dis- 
cussion of the plan in full session fol- 
lowed immediately upon the address of 
welcome by Belgium’s eloquent Prime 
Minister, Mr. Carton de Wiart. As I 
sat listening to the Prime Minister I 
wondered if His Majesty had ever 
looked more kingly or more human and 
simply friendly than he did in his khaki 
uniform, seated in one of the red velvet 
loges that interrupt the series of great 
oil paintings flanking the Palais cham- 
ber. The following evening I remarked 
on the impressiveness of this opening 
session in such beautiful surroundings. 
“Yes, it is a beautiful hall,” said the 
King, “but”—and his face lighted with 


By Charlotte Kellogg 


He 








The CITIZEN is very fortunate in be- 
ing able to present the story of the Inter- 
national Congress on Child Welfare held 
in Brussels in July, from the pen of the 
American delegate, Mrs. Vernon Kellogg. 


During the war Mrs. Kellogg served 
on the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, and in addition to direct relief for 
the children, she was a leader in main- 
taining the work of the Belgian lace- 
workers. She knows Europe as few 
American women do. 
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one of his frequent smiles—‘don’t you 
think we should call over one of your 
American architects to endow it with 
a system of ventilation?” 

It was France that moved the adoption 
of the permanent organization. The 
only serious objection came from the 
British delegation, led by Dr. Arthur 
Norris, Inspector of Industrial and Re- 
form Schools in England. The British 
members had been instructed by their 
Government to ask that, before a vote be 
taken, this question of a permanent in- 
ternational child-welfare organization 
be referred to the League of Nations. 
If the League wished Belgium to go 
ahead, well and good; if it preferred 








The discussion that followed showed 
clearly the purpose of this organization 
to work in full harmony with not only 
the League of Nations but also with 
the International League of the Red 
Cross and with any other association 
that might have a kindred aim. Its 
special function will be to act as a 
center for documentation and for dis- 
semination of all useful information re- 
garding child-welfare work in all parts 
of the world. And it will arrange for 
international congresses that will en- 
courage national and international leg- 
islation for safeguarding childhood. 

The sentiment of the large majority 
of the delegates was clearly that it was 
best to follow the road marked off in 
1913 and to get forward as quickly 
as possible. And the French resolution 
for the adoption of the plan was carried 
by a vote of, 24 to 4. Great Britain, 
India, South Africa and Australia voted 
negatively, Denmark and Holland did 
not vote. Once the resolution carried, 
the British offered to do all they could 
to encourage their governments to par- 
ticipate. 

Following this decision, the Belgian 
Government, through the regular dip- 
lomatic channels, is to invite the nations 











A hitherto unpublished portrait of the “child-loving King of Belgium” 


By courtesy of Mrs. William Brown Meloney 


reserving this work to itself, then there 
should be no organization with its seat 
at Brussels. Dr. Norris argued that it 
is imperative that we strengthen the 
League in every possible way, and that 
giving it authority over social welfare 
work is obviously one means of strength- 
ening it. 


of the world to membership in the 
International Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. The expense involved will be 
small: for a nation of less than five 
million population, an annual subscrip- 
tion of 3,000 francs; or one with be- 
tween five and ten million, 6,000 francs; 
and for nations counting over ten mil- 
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lion, 12,000 francs. Private institutions 
and associations and individuals will 
pay fifty francs; international associa- 
tions, one hundred francs, as a mem- 


‘bership fee. 


In practical method, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the Congress left some 
things to be desired. But the imperfect 
details of this one can easily be im- 
proved in the next, in fact several were 
remedied before the close of this. There 
was not, for instance, adequate provi- 
sion for interpretation from French into 
English. Once again one realized how 
much of the world’s time is wasted be- 
cause of the want of a common tongue. 
A perfect interpreter seems about as 
rare as a true genius, and yet we face 
the fact that still to-day, any successful 
international congress must be at least 
bi-lingual. With quiet persistence and 
good nature, the British, who entered 
heartily and helpfully into all discus- 
sion, kept insisting on repetition and 
clarity, and with happy results. The 
gifted wife of the Prime Minister, Ma- 
dame Carton de Wiart and her son 
came valiantly to their aid. 

After the impressive opening cere- 
mony, then, and the discussion of the 
plan for a permanent association, the 
Congress fell vigorously to work. The 
Congress was to last but four days, and 
about half of each day was to be given 
to visits to child welfare institutions. 

I went from Section I (Preservation 
of the Morals of Childhood: Juvenile 
Courts), to II (Treatment of Abnormal 
children), and then to III (Child Hy- 
viene), and IV (Protection of War Or- 
phans), to try to find which was awaken- 
ing greatest interest, but I could not de- 
cide. Each group seemed all eagerness, 
intensely absorbed in the discussions 
which often brought half a dozen to 
their feet at once. The men delegates, a 
large percentage of them lawyers, 
judges or physicians, very considerably 
out-numbered the women. 

But there were also important women 
delegates. Madame Lyantey, who so 
splendidly supplements the Marechal’s 
work in Morocco, made an inspiring re- 
port to the Child Hygiene Section. In 
1912 in Morocco no work of assistance 
either for Europeans or natives existed. 
In 1920, there were in full activity six 
child milk stations for Europeans and 
natives, two orphanages, a maternity aid 
for Europeans and two under way for 
natives, a dispensary for native infants, 
two anti-tubercular dispensaries, and 
other organizations. Mlle. Jacqueline 
Bertillon (whose father invented the 
Bertillon system), a young lawyer of 
Paris, actively interested in Juvenile 
Court work, was in the van of all dis- 
cussion in the first section. I noticed 
that most of her illustration for argu- 
ment was drawn from the United States, 
and at the close of one of the sessions 
she said to me: 

“You may have observed that I speak 


often of your country. After my won- 
derful year there and Miss Lathrop’s 
great courtesy and helpfulness, I made 
the vow that I would try to pass on to 
others what I had learned. This Con- 
gress gives me an opportunity. No res- 
olution will go as far as I should like” 
—she laughed, for her proposal that all 
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Underwood and Underwood, N. Y. 


Madame Carton de Wiart, who assisted 
in interpreting 


countries should be urged to allow a 
certain number of women judges in ju- 
venile courts had just been rejected— 
“but each attempt to reach a_ goal 
counts.” 

I should like to mention other women 
of France, Italy, India, France, England, 
Switzerland and Belgium, but more im- 
portant than their names are the resolu- 
tions resulting from the often passion- 
ately earnest reports and discussions of 
these representatives of thirty-two coun- 
tries, and I must hurry on to them. You 
may call them too general, too obviously 
sure of acceptance, but back of them 
lie many much more specific proposals, 
carefully recorded by delegates who are 
determined to achieve them. Because of 
the great variety of peoples represented 
it seemed wisest to make the final ex- 
pression of the recommendation of the 
Congress one that would seem reason- 
able in all countries, leaving to the 
workers the duty of striking out beyond 
this common meeting-ground. 

The English-Speaking Conference 
called one morning by Dr. Norris was 
extremely helpful. There the stimula- 
ting reports of Mrs. Rippen, our Girl 
Scout Director, and of Miss Jean, of the 
National Hygiene Society, were es- 
pecially welcomed. 

In the section considering the pres- 
ervation of the morals of children the 
discussion centered first on the question 
of the cooperation of the juvenile court 


judge with child-welfare organizations, 
and resulted in the recommendation that 
there should be in all countries general 
committees in which judges and civil au- 
thorities and child-welfare workers are 
associated, such committees to maintain 
executive bureaus. And further, that in 
each case the judge must act in coopera- 
tion with the child-welfare organization, 
which should have a representative in 
court. 

Intense interest followed the discus- 
sion of the necessity of retaining in a 
condition of semi-liberty (for a period), 
the child released from a correction 
or industrial home. One of the most 
encouraging reports of success in this 
field came from South Africa — an ac- 
count of self-governing “clubs,” which, 
because of the portion of their earnings 
the boys pay into the clubs, are also 
largely self-supporting. Similar clubs 
for girl delinquents are under way. 

The British delegates showed Eng- 
land’s effort to improve the family con- 
ditions from which child delinquency 
usually springs, reporting that over 90 
per cent of England’s delinquent chil- 
dren return to their homes after serving 
their sentences. Just as soon as a child 
enters a correction school, a representa- 
tive of that institution establishes a con- 
nection with the family. That family, 
too, must contribute to the support of 
the child (England had last year 50,000 
pounds from the families of delinquent 
children). To encourage improvement, 
the child goes home for holiday visits. 
and his release may be hastened by 
marked effort on the part of his family. 

In summing up, the section made the 
general recommendation that it is neces- 
sary to teach delinquent children issuing 
from private or Government institutions 
how to use their liberty. If their re- 
placement in their own hoines does not 
seem wise, they should be placed in 
other homes, either private or public, 
which could be subventioned by the 
state, and in the support of which both 
child and parents should also partici- 
pate, or in private families carefully 
chosen, or if not in these, then the boys, 
at least, should be placed in the army. 

Considerable time was given to the 
illegitimate child and the necessity of 
insisting on the equal responsibility of 
father and mother toward that child. 
“While in all possible ways we must 
safe-guard the true family institutions,” 
the resolution read, “the child must not 
be allowed to suffer for the irregulari- 
ties of its parents, and children who 
are a public charge must be placed in 
institutions or private families truly 
capable of replacing the father and 
mother.” 





Great stress was laid on the necessity 
of obligatory school attendance for the 
delinquent child. It was recommended 
that child-welfare workers, labor in- 
spectors, paid and non-paid helpers in- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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QO limit has been placed on the 

activities of women in home 

health; what are their opportuni- 
ties in public health? 

Every woman has been a recognized 
executive in keeping her family well; 
how many administrative positions are 
open to women in keeping the public 
well? 

Some unusually interesting informa- 
tion answering these questions has been 
developed in a preliminary survey re- 
cently authorized by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The public health movement is at 
this time experiencing four marked de- 
velopments: the focusing of specific 
attention upon social backgrounds of 
disease, so that prevention may begin 
at the most elementary conditions; the 
promotion of an enlightened system of 
publicity by which the public generally 
is being interested in the procedure and 
progress of public health; the establish- 
ment of a higher type of training and of 
standards of work; the entrance of 
women into official public health work 
professionally and also in advisory ca- 
pacities upon the governing boards or 
councils of state and municipal depart- 
ments of health. 


What the Survey Found 


The purpose of the survey authorized 
by the Public Health Service was to 
ascertain how many women are making 
public health a profession, in what 
divisions of work, with what training 
and with what records. Letters were 
accordingly sent to the state health off- 
cers, asking the names, titles, and length 
of service of all women “holding ad- 
ministrative positions” in the depart- 
ments; and what professional oppor- 
tunity the state health officer considered 
that public health offered to women. In- 
closed in each letter was a form, giving 
the usual main divisions of public 
health work (publicity, nursing, child 
hygiene, laboratory, etc.), and record- 
ing the names of women in such lines 
of work in that state, as far as already 
known. 

Of the 48 health officers, 47 replied. 
It was a surprise even to public health 
experts themselves to find that instead 
of an expected 50 or 60 names, nearly 
200 names of women in official work 
were reported. 

Of the 47 state health departments, 
39 employ women in professional ad- 
ministrative positions. These positions 
are in the order of the number of 
women employed: 


Women in Public Health 


By Gertrude Seymour 


United States Public Health Service 


Not very many years ago the title of 
this article would have meant nothing 
whatever. Now it indicates a recognized 
and highly regarded vocation for women, 
with a surprising number of women em- 
ployed. This is the first of a series of 
short articles in which, from time to 
time, The WOMAN CITIZEN will pre- 
sent the opportunities open to women in 
different vocations. 

Miss Seymour’s article is news—fresh 
and authoritative. 





emit 





Child Hygiene—chief or assistant............ 

Veneral Disease Control—chief, assist- 
ant, social service worker, educational 
lecturer or writer, epidemiologist........ 23 

Public Health Nursing—chief, assistant, 
district director, assistant district di- 








rector, “supervisor” 21 
Laboratories—director, assistant director 21 
Publicity—chief or assistant........................ 14 
Vital Statistics—chief, “registrar,” as- 

on 2 Cre elite Se eee 8 
Special Positions - 6 





The “special positions” are those of 
inspectors, chiefly of food and drugs, 
markets, boarding homes for children, 
or hotels—this being a recent and un- 
doubtedly promising development. 

And this number does not indicate the 
real total. It includes only women in 
the state departments, with two in county 
or district work, and five serving as 
city health officers, and it omits women 
in professional but not administrative 
positions. 

Replies to the second query addressed 
to the health officers—What opportunity 
did they think public health afforded 
women? — varied from heartily ex- 
pressed confidence, through somewhat 
conservative hopes of possibilities, to 
one or two instances of non-committal 
silence. Among the indications of con- 
servatism were, for example, a readiness 
to accept women as employees, but not 
as professionals; as biddable followers, 
not as pioneers. “They have not the 
training,” .was another comment (to 
which the return would seem obvious: 
“Who has?”) But the unmistakable 
heartiness which predominated in other 
replies is a good basis for both faith 
and works. For instance: 

“Public health should appeal to women as 
a profession because they are peculiarly fit- 
ted for many aspects of the work. Edu- 
cated, trained nurses are badly needed, and 
women trained to do inspection work in 
markets and to take charge of the house- 
keeping phase of municipal activities, like- 
wise. I am sure I need not suggest to you 
the value of the woman physician, and in 
the present status of affairs particularly as 
members of boards and visiting physicians 
in isolated hospitals (venereal disease pa- 
tients), asylums, hospitals for mental de- 
fectives and industrial homes for women.” 

“This Board has always considered its 
women employees as among its most valu- 
able assets.” 








In the federal Public Health Service 
there are at least fifty women in posi- 
tions of administrative responsibility. 
These positions are in the Nurses’ Corps 
and in the work of venereal disease con 
In the Divisior 
of Venereal Diseases, five women wer: 
appointed as special workers under the 
Presidential Order of March 16, 1917 
As special appointees they had no Civi 
Two of the women hav: 
since taken Civil Service examinations 
provided to meet their work and hav 


trol and child hygiene. 


Service status. 


secured this status. One woman, 


physician, has recently been commis 
women 
physicians were reported from the Divi 
sion of Scientific Research, Section of 
Child Hygiene, in which also thirty 
and nurses 


sioned in the Reserve. Ten 


three technical workers 
served without commissions. 


Since the survey was made Dr. Alice 
Thompson has been appointed chief of 
the newly created division of venereal 
the Nevada State 


disease control of 


Board of Health. 


Four women have thus far been com- 
missioned since the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Reserve opened its 
doors to women, more than a year ago. 
They are: Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 1919; 
Dr. Lydia DeVilbis, 1920; Dr. Daisy 
Robinson, 1920; Dr. Margaret Stewart. 


1921. 


The survey also was directed to the 
training which women are receiving for 
the profession of public health. Eleven 
universities be- 


medical schools and 


lieved or known to offer courses in pub- 
lic health, leading to a degree, were 
asked for catalogues and data as to 
number of students, graduates and pres- 


ent position of graduates. 


Five of these schools replied and 
from their letters may be gathered evi- 


dence of the need for emphasis upon 
public health administration as a dis- 
tinct study and profession. 
of the schools does not admit women to 
training. Of the total number enrolled 
during the past four years in public 
health courses only two per cent pro- 
ceeded to the degree of Doctor in Pub- 
lic Health; only 5 per cent to other 
graduate degrees. One director wrote: 
“We find it hard to induce students to 
return even for a Master’s degree be- 
cause of the demand for laboratory 
workers.” 

Students who left these schools with- 
out graduation, and graduates, were re- 
ported as engaged in rehabilitation work 
abroad, in charge of sanatoria, in pri- 
vate organizations as lecturers, health 
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visitors, rural hygiene demonstrators, 
and secretaries. Several are foreign 
missionaries; by far the largest num- 
ber work in laboratories. Several times 
the fact was noted that in proportion to 
the expense of providing such training, 
an extremely small number of appli- 
cants had as yet appeared. It was said 
that “many enter the social service type 
of work and do not need full medical 
training,” also that “the comparison 
offered in public health is as yet too 
small to attract many to the profession.” 

Undoubtedly a better financial basis 
for public health work will draw to the 
profession more men and women of 


ability. And without the slightest ques- 
tion every part of public health work, 
including social service, will be more 
satisfactorily performed when those un- 
dertaking it have a training giving a 
wider view of the whole subject, in its 


historical perspective and in its social 
as well as its scientific outlook. 


Certainly women whose objective is 


good citizenship have a duty to exert 
strong influence for trained officials, 
whether men or women, in public health 
work, and women who desire to use their 
lives for welfare service will find in 
public health a new and important pro- 
fession with wide opportunities. 


Routing the Rent Man 


EARS ago a young business woman 

made up her mind that long be- 

fore her career was finished she 
must have for herself “five acres of land 
and a cow.” As time went on and life 
became more complex she relinquished 
thought of the cow, but clung to the 
five acres, meantime collecting rent re- 
ceipts for a kitchenette apartment in 
the heart of New York. But all this 
time she was associated with big build- 
ing enterprises and at last she had an 
idea that would cover at the same time 
her own long-cherished dream and her 
ambition for other women like-minded. 


She said to William F. Thompson, an 
architect with whom she worked:— 
“Plan for me a cosy tittle house—just 
big enough for my needs and my house- 
keeping time.” He did, and the little 
house shown here is the dream come 
true. Then she said, “Now let’s plan 
a way by which I—and if I, then others 
—can have such a house without too 
great expense.” And the next step 
was to buy a tract of land large enough 
to hold thirty-five houses, with, if not 
five acres, at least a good-sized garden 
for each; and to plan for the erection 
of buildings from uniform plans. 

The woman was Blanche Geary, who 
for the past ten years has headed the 
national department of building activi- 
ties of the Y. W. C. A.—a department 
which has tried systematically to help 
meet the housing shortage for women 
all through the country in addition to 
the construction of Y buildings. Be- 
fore going to the Y. W. C. A., Miss 
Geary was with the City and Suburban 
Home Company, of New York, manag- 
ing model tenements. 

She sees her pet project as a solution 
of the rent problem for business and 
professional women; as a response to 
the demand for a house that in some 
magical way will combine the freedom 
and convenience of a small apartment 
with country living, and will come 
within the reach of the busy woman’s 
budget of time for housekeeping as well 

as for expense. 





This first group of “cottage apart- 
ments” is above all else to be a demon- 
stration—for what one woman with ini- 
tiative can do, ‘another can imitate. 
There is no mystery and no high finance 
involved in planning the economies of 
common land purchase and the use of 
uniform plans which will save what 
would otherwise go to some develop- 
ment company. 

But uniform plan doesn’t mean same- 
ness. In this first group, which are to 


room direct. The next size house has 


in addition to the same general features 
a breakfast room, a store room and the 
bath-room upstairs; while the third 
type adds a dining-room and a third 
bedroom. 

Each house is on a plot 40 by 115 
feet, and they are “staggered” to avoid 
the town effect of regular rows. The 
land on which they are to stand is high 
and rolling, with plenty of trees, and 
the architecture an adaptation of Eng- 
lish domestic style. 

As soon as the houses are ready for 
occupancy, they become the individual 
property of the purchaser, with no co- 
operative features remaining. And they 
become so on the following terms: the 
smallest “cottage apartment” costs 
$6,100, the next $7,200, and the third 
$8,300. In the same order, $2,100, 
$2,600 and $3,000 are required in cash 
payment, the rest remaining on mort- 
gage and being paid off in monthly 
sums. For the smallest house, this 
charge, including taxes and sidewalks, 
comes to $67 to $70 a month. 

While not financially interested, the 
Y. W. C. A. desires to encourage this 
venture in the belief that it is an im- 
portant step forward in meeting the 
problems of modern living throughout 
the country. The housing problem is 

















The little house shown here is a woman’s dream come true 


be built near White Plains, within com- 
muting distance of New York, there will 
be three sizes and styles of house. The 
baby house shown in the illustration 
has downstairs a big living-room, a 
kitchen, a bath and dressing-room, while 
upstairs there are two ample bedrooms, 
as well as the abundance of closets and 
cupboards which the cramped fiat- 
dweller’s soul craves. Yes, and a ver- 
anda from which one enters the living- 


by no means confined to New York, and 
near other cities this community buying 
plan may perhaps be worked out even 
more readily. For those interested 
either in the White Plains Colony or in 
forming independent groups of their 
own for a similar solution in other 
localities, full details may be secured 
from Miss Geary’s office at the National 
Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Ave- 
nut, New York. 
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kditorially Speaking 








Are You a Criminal? 


ANY an American has cried out in indignant protest 
M against the overwhelming volume of legislation 

which annually pours forth from Congress and the 
legislatures with unfailing regularity, but until now no one 
seems to have taken the time and trouble to discover just 
how vast is the total. In the September Pictorial Review, 
‘Arthur Train presents just these facts with citation of many 
a curious law under the head “Of the making of fool laws, 
there is no end.” The figures are well worth remembering 
and are contained in the following clear-cut statement: 

“During a recent five-year period [we regret that Mr. 
Train did not tell us just which five-year period he based his 
conclusions on] there were passed over 62,000 laws, State 
and Federal, to interpret which required 65,000 decisions of 
courts of last resort, filling 630 volumes; our legislative 
harvest is upward of 15,000 statutes per annum. Today the 
greatest obstacle to legal reform is the obsession of the 
American people for making laws, which in the one hundred 
and thirty-two years that have elapsed since the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution have exceeded in number and 
bulk the total of all the laws enacted for the government of 
mankind from the time of Adam to the inaugural of Wash- 
ington.” 

-Mr. Train points out that all courts hold ignorance of 
the law to be no excuse for its transgression, yet who is 
intelligent enough to know the laws of his own state? Ac- 
cording to Mr. Train, the law of New York alone defines 
two hundred felonies and four hundred misdemeanors. Who 
among ordinary citizens could name a dozen? That the ma- 
jority of the New York population is out of jail must be due to 
the incapacity of the police to remember the six hundred 
causes for which any one of them might have been arrested. 

“No citizen could keep up with the laws and have time 
to earn his living,” truthfully says Mr. Train, and finds in 
Charles F. Southmayde’s example nothing peculiar. This 
gentleman was a great lawyer, but was possessed by a con- 
stant fear that he might himself become a lawbreaker, so 
he employed counsel to watch the proceedings of the New 
York legislature “lest he might without knowing it commit 
some misdemeanor that would land him in jail.” 

Is Mr. Train not deducing a correct conclusion in his 
charge that the lamentable disregard for law in this country 
is largely due to the fact that there is so much of it? 

Just now, in the vicinity of New York City, the Holy Sab- 
bath has become the unholiest day of the week and a constant 
dread to farmers. Automobiles in ceaseless succession pour 
out of the city along all the country roads. The orchards 
(upon which the farmer relies to produce the cash to pay 
his taxes), hang temptingly full of peaches, pears and apples. 
The automobiles stop, bags and baskets brought for the 
purpose are hastily produced, and while the thieves pick and 
pack the other passengers watch the road for the possible 
appearance of the irate owner. It has been a crime to steal 
since the Ten Commandments recorded in moral law the 
current moral opinion which had evolved through the pre- 
ceding generations. Yet these petty thieves, untouched by 
moral, religious or civil law, continue to make life a burden 
for New York, New Jersey and Connecticut farmers, and their 
number is legion. 

What is true of this city, is doubtless true of the environs 
of other cities. In Europe apple trees often border the 
public roadside, but the fruit is left to ripen, when it is 
gathered by the municipal authorities and distributed among 
the poor. The automobile thieves here would take good 







































































care that the poor didn’t get it. Yet murder and stealing are 
the two oldest crimes in the human calendar. 

Laws which catch the uninformed are of a different type. 
The editorial page of the Citizen in the last issue mentioned 
an example: A prominent suffragist married an Englishman 
who has never been naturalized, although they have never 
lived out of this country. They arranged a vacation sojourn 
in Canada and discovered just in time that, being aliens, 
they could not come back if they left this country, as the 
limit of British immigrants for the period is filled. So, by 
the law an American woman who has never been out of her 
own country, becomes a British citizen by marrying an 
Englishman, and only escaped the fate of finding herself 
barred out from her own home land by discovering the law 
in time. 

Why not limit the number of laws permissible to legisla- 
tures? Or who can propose a plan for elevating the moral 
standard of citizens and respect for the law? Verily, “of 
fool laws” there should be an end.—Carrie CHAPMAN Carr. 


Mistaken Chivalry 
STRANGE thing happened the other day off the 


Pacific coast. A steamer ran upon a reef and sank, 

with much loss of life. An eighteen-year-old college 
athlete, John Jakway, son of Professor Bernard Jakway of the 
University of California, was so shocked by the scene that 
he committed suicide. The press dispatches say: 

“Horrified dt seeing a man crazed with fear strangle a woman 
and force her from a floating mattress back into the water, young 
Jakway pressed his sister in close embrace, kissed her and jumped 
into the water, saying: 

“If this is the way men act—if life is so terrible—then I do not 
want to live. After such cruelty, let me die.’ ” 

It was the act of a chivalrous boy, but of a boy in a 
morbid frame of mind. Of course, his suicide made life 
more cruel for his mother and sister, both of whom were 
rescued. But looking at it from a wider viewpoint, it de- 
prived the world of part of the chivalry existing in it; and 
the world needs all it has, and more. 

Suicide is increasing rapidly according to the statistics 
published by the Save-a-Life Society; and the number of 
suicides by children and very young persons is especially 
large. The usual cause is said to be despondency. It is 
not wonderful, perhaps, in view of the hard times and the 
widespread distress; but every painful incident, every case 
of cruelty and wrong, ought to spur a generous mind to try 
to remove the causes of it, rather than to seek escape from 
the sight of it by death. 

This is the fourth steamer lost by the same company; and 
the reason is said to be that it sends them out with green 
crews, because these can be had cheaper than experienced 
seamen. If so, young Jakway should have put forth his 
efforts to prevent a repetition of such disasters, instead of 
throwing himself into the sea. 

Catherine Breshkovsky, in urging a friend to take better 
care of her health, once said, in substance: 

“I do not overestimate my own value, but I know that 
the world has not too many men and women of good will, 
who are trying to make it better; so I take care of my health, 
and mean to live as long as possible.” 

Madame Breshkovsky has looked upon more horrors than 
most persons; but her courage, even in her old age, remains 
firm, and outshines that of the young. “Men and women 
of good will,” whenever they are tempted to despond, should 
remember her brave words and take heart.—A. S. B. 
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Let in the Light 


N the general wish to have the proceedings at the Disarm- 
ament Conference open to the public, we are apt to forget 
_ how comparatively new is the doctrine that the people 
have a right to know what their rulers are doing in their 
name. In England, in the eighteenth century, it was a legal 
offence to report the proceedings of Parliament. Even the 
names of members who spoke in debate could not be quoted. 
Nowadays there is a wide-spread and growing resentment 
against having important public decisions made in secret, 
and announced only after it is too late to make any protest. 
Women, who come to the consideration of public affairs 
free from much of the traditional reverence for red tape, 
should see the need of letting in the light, and do their best 
to secure it. To a large degree it is the secret agreements 
that have led to wars.—A. S. B. 


“Superfluous Women” 


IFTEEN million women in Europe are “doomed to die 

unmarried” and there are two million more women than 

men in England, according to recent estimates. Various 
persons commenting on this situation have been filled not 
only with dark foreboding for society but with gloomy pity 
for these “superfluous women.” Some of the pity may be 
wanted; all of it would be if a general social attitude were 
to go with the word “superfluous.” Fifteen million women 
all feeling superfluous would add up to a considerable toial 
of piteous woe. But the day for that has gone by, and it’s 
high time the word superfluous, as a synonym for unmarried, 
went with it. 

Bitter economic hardships there will be, of course—women 
thrown on their own resources without training or equip- 
ment. But thousands of women, formerly sheltered, are 
finding it possible to tackle life for themselves and are 
enjoying it. Aside from these, too, there are those for whom 
the word “superfluous” is simply insulting—the women who 
are helping to build up the broken life of their countries, 
especially through care of the children. Such women give 
their spirit of motherhood to great groups instead of to a 
small family and render a service that could otherwise not be 
given. As a final point, sheer force of numbers, as the New 
York World points out, may give the women in certain of 
the European countries a social and political power they 
never had before. 

Married life is normal and desirable, but it is too late in 
the day to assume that marriage is woman’s whole and only 
destiny, or that a spinster is any more superfluous than a 


bachelor.—V. R. 
With Husband’s Consent 


EN a recent action of the Belgian Chamber there is a 
matter for congratulation to women, and some matter, 
too, for mild mirth. (Incidentally, here is a point at 

which the unmarried woman has the clear advantage, however 
she may be wept over as “superfluous.”) Without debate 
a measure has been adopted permitting women to hold office 
as burgomaster or mayor. In a country like Belgium, where 
for centuries city and town autonomy has been preponderant, 
the burgomaster is extremely important: this officer is presi- 
dent of the municipal council, president of the council of 
charities, and chief of the local police. For women to gain 
this right may well be looked upon as marking an important 
point in the progress of feminism. 

But—“a married woman may exercise these functions only 
upon the express authorization of her husband.” Though it 
is true that “such authorization is not required whenever a 
woman furnishes proof that husband is absent, is under sus- 
pension of his civil rights or is in such situation that he can- 
not make known his decision,” and “a woman nominated to 
said office before contracting marriage, may fill it during 
her term notwithstanding the refusal or recall of the marital 
authorization.” Well—how long is that likely to last? 


Granted that a woman would probably have a very un- 
happy time being a mayor if husband, in the background, 
felt that she was neglecting him, how about the other way 
round? It may make a very sizable difference to the wife 
whether father is in the mayor’s chair or in bank or office. 
Not the same kind of difference, perhaps, but conceivably a 
most vital one. But does any one suggest that the male can- 
didate for burgomaster should bring in his wife’s written 
consent? Hardly. 

The fact is that these family adjustments are really better 
made privately. 

The limitation of the Belgian measure has a reminiscent 
flavor; and after all when we consider how short a time 
ago it was since the husband’s vote was thought quite 
enough to cover the family case, perhaps the stride to burgo- 
master-with-permission should be regarded as a long one, 


quickly taken.—V. R. 


Our National Discourtesy 
OMMENT has already been made in the Citizen on the 
C humiliating failure of the United States to answer the 
invitation from the League of Nations to the con- 
ference on the Traffic in Women and Children held in Geneva. 

Another such conference to which we were asked—and 
to which we did not go—was the session of the International 
Emigration Commission, also held in Geneva, in August. 

This session was convened as a result of the conference of 
the International Labor Office to which Washington offered 
its hospitality in 1919; though the United States was of 
course not a member, as this Office was created under the 
Treaty of Versailles. At this time eighteen countries were 
selected for representation on the Emigration Commission, 
and the United States was included in the number. The 
invitation was accepted in Mr. Wilson’s administration and 
Rowland B. Mahany, then assistant to the Secretary of Labor, 
was appointed as a representative. He went to Geneva 
months in advance of the date for the Commission session, 
to share in the preliminary work. He was recalled. An- 
other invitation was then sent to the Harding administration, 
and it was hoped that Robert E. Tod, the commissioner under 
appointment for Ellis Island, who has been abroad for some 
months, might be appointed. But the invitation was not even 
acknowledged, and no delegate was sent. 

Like the Conference on the Traffic in Women and Children, 
this Commission was called together for purely humanitarian 
and non-political purposes. Its whole object indeed was to 
prepare agenda for a future conference on immigration to be 
held in 1922. To the lay mind it is not clear how sending 
a representative would involve our nation in difficulties. 
I: would not automatically thrust us into the League. And. 
whi, failing a delegate, there should not have been the simple 
courtesy of a reply to a courteous invitation, passes under- 
standing. 


Conserving Children 


WO moves in the direction of real humanizing of public 

institutions have been recorded recently. One is the 

arrangement by Postmaster General Hays by which 
drivers of parcel-post wagons along the rural routes in Min- 
nesota have been instructed to let the mothers weigh their 
babies on the postal scales. This is not only human, but 
efficient, since a baby’s weight says much about the baby’s 
health, and this plan provides the country mother with a 
test as accurate as the most elaborate city nursery’s. 

The other is a proposal authorizing the Public Health 
Service to examine children who are brought in to the Public 
Health Service as delinquents. This, again, is efficient as 
well as human, because neglected delinquent children de- 
velop into the worst sort of criminals, and proper preventive 
care will save huge sums to the government—not to men- 
tion the possibility of saving human beings to themselves. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





“Every Little Thing” 


By Mary Roserts Coo.ipce 


HE lives of women once consisted, 
and do still in some regions, of the 
obvious maternal and domestic du- 
ties plus an infinitude of little tasks to 
be fulfilled with meticulous care. The 
Smoker-husband in Barrie’s “My Lady 
Nicotine” voices his wife’s point of view 
when he says solemnly: “Life isn’t 
worth living if the curtains aren’t right!” 





Even queens, we learn from Strachey’s 
picture of Victoria, are bound to the 
servitude of their material belongings 
‘as part of their ideal of the whole duty 
of woman. The English Queen turned 
punctiliously from consultations with 
Prime Ministers to cataloguing, placing, 
photographing, the thousands of gifts 
and curios of which her eminent po- 
sition made her the recipient—and woe 
to the servant who misplaced a single 
one of them! The Empress-Queen, ador- 
ing wife and mother of nine children, 
was equally conscientious whether op- 
posing Lord Melbourne and Mr. Glad- 
stone on some matter of foreign policy 
or prescribing the precise dress for and 
adjudicating the morals of her ladies- 
in-waiting. Even in her extreme age, 
when the task of signing state papers 
had become inhumanly heavy, she sat 
for hours daily murmuring “approved” 
as each was read to her. Without per- 
spective, lacking a sense of social pro- 
portion, she furnishes the model of the 
conscientious woman of the nineteenth 
century, determined to do everything 
perfectly, whether it were large or triv- 
ial, vital or ephemeral. 

Modern women, who are systematiz- 
ing housekeeping, simplifying dress, 
trying to put under their feet the myriad 
detail that constitutes traditional domes- 
ticity and womanliness, in order to gain 
leisure for the cultivation of the mind 
and to serve the community and the 
state, are still staggering under the sub- 
conscious exactions of those leftover 
ideals of the Victorian woman. 


It is, in one aspect, a slavery to ma- 
terial things—a sort of “Martha-ism,” 
so to speak, in which every little thing 
required by Our World must be done, 
even though Jesus himself were speak- 
ing of high spiritual matters. In another 
view, the “Ideal” woman is afflicted with 
excessive egotism. Man desires to be 
successful,or rich, or learned, but never 
to be “Perfect”. Not many years ago 
the career of a distinguished lecturer 
was all but ruined when a president of 
women’s clubs called him publicly “The 
Ideal Man” and the newspapers took it 
up in joyous ridicule. No woman’s 
career would be jeopardized by such a 
phrase—she would merely plume her- 
self the more on being superior in every 
little thing to the traditional require- 
ments and the world would ask no more 
of her. 

We venture to think that no woman 
whose bureau drawers are always in 
order, whose hair is perfectly coiffeured, 
whose intervals of leisure are conspic- 
uously filled with needlework in fulfill- 
ment of the industrious ideal of woman- 
kind, is destined to sit in Congress or 
preside .at meetings for International 
Peace. Until women as a class are will- 
ing to eliminate the unessential, until 
they cease to offer their petty perfections 
in duty as excuse for evading the duties 
of citizenship and social service, they 
will not make a dent on politics nor 
get far in social reform. When the 
perfect lady perishes from the earth 
she should have written on her tomb- 
stone: 


“She Died Of One Thing More!” 


Truth-in-Fabrie 


By Grace Raymonp Hesarp 


QO ADULTERATE commodities 

which are to be sold to an unsus- 

pecting public is not a modern 
transgression. The Prophet Amos 
warned the children of Israel against 
the evils that would come to them if 
they adulterated their wheat or falsified 
their balances or measures. In the four- 
teenth century London bakers conceived 
the cheating idea of making large 
holes in their molding-boards whereby 
they might hold out a portion of the 
dough which the public brought to them 
to be baked in their large ovens. As 
a punishment for this wholesale thievery 
the bakers were placed in a pillory for 
six hours with the stolen dough tied 
around their necks. 

Again in the sixteenth century we find 
frequent punishments administered, two 
of which particularly appeal to one’s 
imagination. “Any man or woman who 
sells watered milk shall have a funnel 


thrust into his or her mouth and be 
compelled to drink so much watered 
milk as in the mind of the surgeon can 
be borne without danger to life.”” The 
other punishment is decidedly unique; 
the law reads:—‘“Any man or woman 
who sells butter mixed with beets, 
stones, or other substance, with the ob- 
ject of increasing the weight, shall be 
arrested and put in the pillory, then 
the butter shall be placed on his or 
her head and there remain until it shall 
have melted by the heat of the sun. 
The dogs shall be allowed to lick them 
and the people may scold them with 
any words that please them, provided 
that neither God, the king, nor any 
other person is thereby libeled. If the 
weather is cold a fire shall be built in 
front of the guilty one.” 

Until the enactment of our national 
pure food law, one was not sure if 
one were sprinkling pepper or sweep- 
ings from the floor on one’s food; if 
maple sugar were from the sap of the 
tree or made of cane sugar flavored 
with an extract from the juice of a wal- 
nut tree, corn cobs or maple wood; if 
canned vegetables were colored with 
copper salt to give them a fresh and in- 
viting appearance; if inferior catsups 
and relishes were colored to make them 
more appetizing; if spoiled windfall 
nuts were coated to make them appear 

















better, or if nutmegs, when not made 
of wood, were covered with a powder to 
conceal worm-holes. 

The adulteration and falsification of 
foods and statements of contents of 
bottled and canned goods forced our 
government in 1906 to pass a National 
Food and Drug Act. Wyoming in 1903 
was the first state to put into operation 
a State Pure Food Law which proved 
helpful both to health and purse. This 
state law has frequently been copied in 
other of our states. In all states now 
cooperation with the federal law on pure 
foods is assured. 

As with foods so with legislation for 
virgin wool. Wyoming in February 
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last enacted the first ‘Virgin Wool” law, 
which was intended to cooperate with 
the proposed French-Capper “Truth- 
in-Fabric” bill now before Congress. 
This measure was before the sixty-sixth 
Congress and was reintroduced at the 
present session. The purpose of this 
proposed law is to “prevent deceit and 
unfair prices that result from the un- 
revealed presence of substitutes for vir- 
gin wool in woven fabrics purporting 
to contain wool and in garments or 
articles of apparel made therefrom.” 

Many of our western state legisla- 
tures have considered and have intro- 
duced Virgin Wool bills, primarily be- 
cause the wool, or sheep, industry is 
their leading source of wealth—Texas, 
Wyoming and Montana, in the order 
named, being the largest wool producers. 
In 1917 there were 186,000,000 pounds 
of shoddy manufactured in the United 
States and only 141,000,000 pounds of 
virgin scoured wool—significant figures 
for you who think your garments are 
made of virgin wool—-significant also 
for the wool growers. 

You ask, “Just what is shoddy?” It 
is what oleomargarine is to butter; it 
is a substitute sold as the real thing 
to the unsuspecting public. 

Virgin wool means wool that has 
never been spun previously or woven 
into cloth. Shoddy is the wool fiber 
obtained from clippings from old 
rags; it is wool fiber that has been spun 
and woven into cloth, it is cuttings from 
cotton, furs, feathers, wood, hemp, flax, 
jute, hair fiber and almost any old 
thing. Some of these rags have been 
reworked as many as eight times. No 
buyer can tell how many times the wool 
fiber has been worked over. Shoddy 
then has no new wool, but is a combina- 
tion of shoddy and cotton, and the 
fabric from which it is made does not 
have the endurance of virgin wool fab- 
rics; and, by having cotton in it, it can 
be sold cheaper as real wool than can 
the -never-before-used wool fabric. 

It has been asserted that if one were 
to make a survey of the clothing sold 
in stores, of the clothing on people, or 
even on the backs of sheepmen, he 
would find that fully three-quarters of 
those selling and wearing woolen goods 
would not know whether the fabrics 
were virgin wool or just shoddy. One 
may eat as much oleomargarine as he 
wishes, but it must by federal law bear 
the label “Not butter,” or “Oleomar- 
garine.” There is no law prohibiting 
the consumption of this substitute, but 
there is a law requiring the merchant to 
mark the product properly. So with 
the French-Capper bill; it does not pre- 
vent the selling or the wearing of 
shoddy-made garments, but it proposes 
to make it possible for one to buy pure 
wool garments, or shoddy ones, and pay 
the bill accordingly. The bill further 
proposes to protect the public from the 
deceit and profiteering that result from 


the unrevealed presence of shoddy in 
fabrics, by having all fabrics plainly 
labeled as to the exact percentage of 
shoddy or virgin wool that may have 
been used in the manufacturing of the 
garment. 

The wool bill has received a rather 
universal approval, except by a small 
number of manufacturers who would 
profit by selling shoddy in place of 
virgin wool; hence they and some few 
organizations are fighting desperately to 
prevent shoddy identification. 

As women buy at least ninety per 
cent of the clothing worn by their fam- 
ilies, and ninety per cent of the women 
are unintelligent as to what shoddy or 
virgin wool fabrics or garments may 
be, the French-Capper bill not only de- 
serves serious consideration by this 
large number of home-makers, but it 
should immediately receive the endorse- 
ment and active support of every woman 
voter in the United States. Have you 
ever written to your senators and repre- 
sentatives about your views on this eco- 
nomic and domestic subject? Why not? 


The Movie Menace 


By Emity 


W i: is responsible for the present- 
day point of view, both as to 
manners and dress of the young 
people of the nation? Certainly not 
the boys and girls themselves. They 
don’t make the clothes they are obliged 
to buy and they don’t regulate the 
moving-pictures they are obliged to see. 

The women have got what they strug- 
gled for these many years—equal pollit- 
ical rights. They are still in the fight 
to win equal rights with men econom- 
ically. 

But what can it avail in the battle of 
life, if, while they are struggling for 
the right to do some real job, the youth 
of our nation is being debauched by 
some unseen force? 

Where are the mothers and what are 
they doing—-when their children are 
wandering in the streets at night so 
that a curfew has to be a municipal 
order? Where are the mothers when 
their boys and girls are learning through 
the moving-pictures every sort of vice 
and crime? 

Take as an example a certain quiet 
little community that I know, in a state 
where the school system is supposed to 
be a pattern for the rest of the coun- 
try. We have a motion-picture house 
where pictures are shown twice a week. 
Every child in the place attends and 
all the young ones sit in front. 

Some young married friends of ours 
were crowded up front once and were 
obliged to sit with the children. The 
young husband said afterward he was 
ashamed to have his wife hear the low 
and loose talk of these school children 
during the play. 


NORDSTROM 


The motion picture they were look- 
ing at was the refinement of immorality 
and licentiousness, all mixed up with 
beautiful women and innocent-looking 
girls. What if it did turn out to be 
good?—the disgusting thought was 
there and was visualized to these young 
minds all dressed up in glitter. 

Who is responsible for this outrage 
upon the youth of our nation—taught 
in such a nursery all the vile nastiness 








and evil in the world and just how to 
do it? It makes me sick to think of it, 
especially when we know how these 
“movies” can be turned into such a 
source of education and when there is 
so much of beauty and goodness to 
show to young minds. To notice their 
delight over the nature and comic pic- 
tures should be a lesson to the grown- 
ups. . 

It is the grown-ups who are respon- 
sible but most of all the women grown- 
ups, for there they sit and view these 
awful spectacles with never a word of 
protest—or else merely stop going. 

I believe that the motion-picture in- 
dustry both on the screen and in the 
real life of the actors is the great force 
for good or evil in the world to-day— 
and just at present it is evil. In the 
community of which I have spoken, it 
adds so much to the prosperity of the 
place that one rarely hears any adverse 
criticisms. 

But we on the outside hear what 
goes on and when we know of the ex- 
travagance, morals, manners, dress and 
general mode of life of almost all of 
these thousands of movie stars of all 
shades, and when we know how their 
habits, dress and manners are being 
imitated by the many who know them on 
the screen and by reputation, we cannot 
but wonder how things are finally com- 
ing out. 

It is for that great mass of women of 
the nation whose high ideals are a com- 
pelling force, to throw their weight to 
counteract this evil. 
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“The Man Problem’’ 


By Exus Parker BUuTLeR 
Author of “Pigs is Pigs” 





Here is an entertaining answer to Mr. 
J. George Frederick’s article published 
in the last issue of the CITIZEN, in 
which he raised several questions about 
the effect of the modern woman move- 
ment on men. Other answers are coming 
in and will appear in later numbers. We 
will welcome short letters on Mr. Frede- 
rick’s article from our readers and their 
friends. 





friend J. George Frederick’s “The 

Man Problem in the Woman Move- 
ment” in your August 27 issue is cer- 
tainly an idea. 

In the New York Post’s Literary Re- 
view of August 27, Forbes Heermans 
quotes Heine as saying “An idea is any 
damned nonsense that comes into a 
man’s head.” Only by admitting that, 
can I admit that I have any ideas on the 
woman movement. 


S hier you ask me I'll say that my 


I will now present a few of my ideas, 
a la Heine. 

If man is at all fussed up because of 
the woman movement I have not noticed 
it, here in Flushing. If woman has be- 
come different or threatens to become 
different I have not noticed it, here in 
Flushing. A few men threw a few fits 
when “Votes for Women” was a new idea 
and still unaccomplished; any sign of 
variation from the normal in woman 
makes some of us uneasy, but there is 
still seventy-two times as much talk 
about the weather as about the woman 
stuff J. George Frederick talks about in 
his article. 


Men are inclined to hate to have the 
furniture moved around; women like— 
and always have liked—to make a few 
changes now and then, and when mama 
moves the bed over where the dresser 
was and puts the rocking-chair where 
the sewing-table used to be, papa is apt 
to be annoyed. He always has gotten 
over it, however, and he always will. 

Taking the United States by and 
large, it is my idea that if the women 
had pushed through a successful cam- 
paign with the war cry, “No more apple 
pie, never no more!” we men would 
have been twice as agitated, would be 
twice as fearful today, and would begin 


to think some of the things J. George 
Frederick thinks we think. 

I cannot, as J. George does, speak 
for all men and all women. I only 
know a few men and women. Some live 
here in Flushing and some in Musca- 
tine, lowa, and some elsewhere. They 
are, however, all alive and eating three 
meals a day. Real folks, so to speak, 
and not “man” and “woman” in the 
hazy bulk. They are the folks I say 
“How d’ y’ do?” to and shake hands 
with and occasionally go fishing with or 
have in to dinner. I don’t know one 
of them that is agitated two cents’ worth 
by the whole woman question. This 
includes myself. I don’t know one man 
that is fearful that “there may come a 
deterioration in himself from lessened 
responsibility.” If you asked any one 
of the men, seriously, if he definitely 
feared “the possible deadening of joy 
and inspiration through the lessening of 
emotional zest” he would think you were 
crazy. And if I thought it, I would 
think I was getting in shape for exami- 
nation by an alienist. 

Of something over six pages of ad- 
vertising in your August 27 issue, over 
four and one-half pages are of things 
for women to wear, and two of the re- 
maining advertisements are of beds and 
bedding. Only one small two-inch 
single-column one advertises a_sani- 
tarium for nerves. I see nothing for 
men to worry about yet. When the 
Woman Citizen contains no dry goods 
advertising and four and one-half pages 
of advertisements of sanitaria for ner- 
vous husbands I may begin to be fright- 
ened. 

It looks a little as if J. George Fred- 
erick was kicking an empty hornets’ nest 
to scare up some healthy excitement. It 
is a good article, but it don’t mean any- 
thing. It has a lot of nice words like 
“totemistic” and “intellectual vassalage” 
but it is as up-to-date as a bonnet of 
1847. 

Where did Frederick learn that “for 
perhaps the first time in his history,” 
man is “acting the conservator, the cher- 
isher of domestic traditions, the brake 
upon adventurousness”? My observa- 
tion has been that the poor old jay has 
always been the conservative “don’t 
change the location of the piano” ele- 
ment, worried for a couple of minutes 
when wife and the hired girl did move 
the piano to the other corner of the 
room, and then liking it mighty well, 
and all upset again when wife moved it 


back. 


And may I lean back and laugh my 
fool head off? “Even though he has 
granted the vote to woman,” says friend 
Frederick, “she needs him sorely to help 
lift her sex to the level of wise political 
effectuality.” Although that sounds like 
a clause taken out of the hot-air section 
of a political platform, I suppose it 
means something. If it means that 
woman really thinks she needs men to 
show her how to “do” politics, some- 
body ought to get woman off to one side 
somewhere and tell her something about 
us. What men don’t know about “wise 
political efficiency” would fill a five-mile 
book shelf. 

Now here’s an idea (a la Heine, you 
say? All right! Have it that way, 
then.): Since the world began some 
men have been attracted and their love 
aroused by the mole on Molly’s lip. 
Call it disfigurement or variation from 
the norm or plain mole, and it was the 
one thing that got Jim all worked up 
and loving. And some men have loved 
best and only the woman who had a 
streak of adventure, of boldness to do, 
of eagerness to ride astride, do what 
men do. There are now and always will 
be enough of those men to regard the 
“modernized”—I don’t like the word— 
woman as the best to love. For them 
her modernism is sex illusion and in- 
spiration. And there is the other man, 
the one that is keyed up and made eager 
for marriage by the “domestic” sort of 
woman. There are and always will be 
plenty of him, too, and plenty of women 
to supply that variety of sex illusion and 
inspiration. 

When you sift Frederick’s entire arti- 
cle it leaves just this residue of meaning 
—his words—“Woman must not dim 
herself as a light in the life of man.” 
This is a deep truth. It has but one 
answer: 

She could not if she wanted to! 

Leaving out the women of eighty 
years and over, I believe one of the 
greatest difficulties of the economically 
independent, thoroughly modernized, 
“rearranged” woman in remaining free 
is the insistent plea of some adoring 
male that she marry him. When woman 
ceases to be the “light” of the Bill Jones 
man she instantly becomes the “light” 
of the Henry J. Fliggis man. You 
can’t dim woman, and she can’t dim 
herself. Man will always want her. 
And the women who don’t want hus- 
bands will never be very important in 
number, no matter how important in 
other ways. 
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A colorful prelude to the Au- 
tumn Millinery — these new, 
soft, leather hats from Lon- 
don. 


$6.75 to $10.75 
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The colors are lovely beyond words, Hun- 
ter’s green, chamois, emerald, pearl, taupe, 
navy, beet root, French blue and 
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new and how original they are. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 

those opposed, led by Senator Reed of 
Missouri, were carried on up to ten 
o’clock of the night of adjournment, 
when Senator Sterling, seeing passage 
of the bill was impossible, asked that it 
be laid aside—a virtual acknowledg- 
ment that it was hopelessly blocked. 

For eight hours Senator Reed held the 
floor in his attack on the bill, keeping 
back all other business. When other 
Senators attempted to have the bill laid 


‘ aside temporarily, to dispose of waiting 


reports and resolutions, the proponents 
of the “dry” measure refused. 

“I will not consent to the considera- 
tion of any other bill until this, the so- 
called beer bill, is disposed of,” said 
Senator Jones of Washington, “and it 
makes no difference how long we have 
to stay here for that purpose.” 

“We understand,” added Senator Wil- 
lis, of Ohio, “that fifteen or twenty 
Senators opposed to the bill are to 
speak. If this is a filibuster let those 
who direct such action bear the respon- 
sibility.” 

One reason for the bitter fight waged 
against the anti-beer bill was the Stan- 
ley amendment ‘proposed by Senator 
Stanley, of Kentucky, that “any officer, 
agent or employee of the United States 
engaged in the enforcement of this act, 


or the national prohibition act, or any 
other law of the United States, who shall 
search property or premises of any per- 
son, or attempt to search without pre- 
viously securing a search warrant as 
provided by law, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor.” 

Since the effect of this would be to 
make prohibition enforcement virtually 
impossible, both the opponents and the 
proponents were equally determined— 
the former to secure, the latter to pre- 
vent—enactment of the amendment. 

If enacted, it would repeal a number 
of laws authorizing search or inspection 
that have been in force for years. No 
officer would have the right to stop and 
search rum-running automobiles with- 
out a search warrant even though con- 
vinced that they contain liquor. It 
would protect moonshining, since ar- 
rests could not be made, upon discovery, 
until a warrant had been properly 
sworn to before the proper oflicials. 
Meantime the offenders could escape. 


A substitute amendment for the Stan- 
ley amendment has been introduced in 
the Senate which, while drastic, safe- 
guards the sanctity of the home by pro- 
hibiting absolutely the search of a pri- 
vate dwelling without a warrant; penal- 
izes an officer who searches any place 
without a warrant if he does so with- 
out reasonable cause, and maliciously; 


and makes the existing federal search 
and seizure law, penalizing individuals 
who cause search warrants to be is- 
sued without probable cause, or mali- 
ciously, apply to officers who search 
without warrant. It gives or extends 
no right of search not now existing un- 
der the law. On the other hand, it limits 
the right of search by preventing a pri- 
vate dwelling from being searched with- 
out a warrant when this was permitted 
previously under other laws—not pro- 
hibition. 

Senator Sterling says he will bring 
the measure up when Congress recon- 
venes, in which case the same bitter fight 
will be resumed. Meantime, the friends 
of the measure have the consolation of 
knowing that the conference report on 
this bill will have privileged status when 
the legislators of the upper branch of 
Congress meet September 21. 

When the Senate reconvenes 
Ladd, of North Dakota, intends to try 
to secure action on an amendment which 
he introduced just before the Senate 
recessed. Senator Ladd proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
will provide that war shall not be de- 
clared by this country against another 
country except upon approval of the 
people of the United States by a vote, 
unless we are invaded or about to be 
invaded. 


Senator 
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The Practical Citizen 





Should Aliens Vote? 
NDIANA members of the League of 


Women Voters have been carrying 
on a state-wide campaign to secure the 
passage of a constitutional amendment 
which would prevent the foreign-born 
resident from voting until full American 
citizenship is obtained, and on Septem- 
ber 6 the issue goes to the people—too 
late to report the result in this issue. 

“Vote ‘YES’ for Amendment No. 1,” 
has been their slogan, reinforced by the 
ery, “Shall Citizens of Indiana or Aliens 
Make Our Laws?” 

The fact that foreign-born men who 
have not renounced their allegiance to 
their native countries have voted 
equally with American-born in Indiana 
has aroused the women. Of more than 
61,000 foreign-born men in Indiana who 
in 1920 declared their intention to be- 
come citizens, less than 9,000 were fully 
naturalized. But they could all vote! 
So the League began a systematic cam- 
paign of education for the amendment. 
It terminated with “Bill Board Satur- 
day”, August 27, when flag-decorated 
automobiles filled with men and women 
dashed from place to place putting up 
posters and explaining to groups the 
need of voting “Yes” to secure Ameri- 
can-made laws, followed by “Constitu- 
tion Week’”—August 29 to September 
3—in which a house-to-house canvass 
impressed upon the voters the import- 
ance of the election. 


Women and Soldiers Say No 
EVEN states formerly permitted 
aliens to vote if they had declared 
the intention of becoming citizens. But 
South Dakota revoked this privilege in 
the early days of the war; Texas voted 
on July 23 to require full citizenship for 
voting, and Missouri followed her in a 
special election on August 2. There re- 
main now only Arkansas, Kansas, Neb- 
raska and Indiana. 

“Curiously enough,” comments Mrs. 
Richard Edwards, of Peru, Indiana, 
First Vice President of the National 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 


chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 





League of Women Voters, “it has been 
left to two groups—the women and 
the soldiers—to push this amendment. 
To the soldier, citizenship and the right 
to be an American is something he has 
pledged his life for. It is a definite 
and tangible thing to be protected and 
developed. To the women who were 
so long disfranchised, the right to vote 
takes its true place as the most prized 
gift of citizenship—its crown and seal.” 


A Long Step Forward 


Sha general orders recently issued 
hy the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury to the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service concerning vice 
conditions in the environments of gov- 
ernment hospitals for disabled men were 
noted with great satisfaction by the 
National League of Women Voters and 
all other interested citizens. 

They provide in detail for coopera- 
tion between military and non-military 
organizations to protect former service 
men in our hospitals, as well as seamen 
patients in hospitals operated by the 
Public Health Service. 

These orders will meet with greater 
public understanding and interest than 
the similar suggestions embodied in the 
letter of the Secretary of War to the 
governors of the states in 1917. For 
while the latter appeal for vice repres- 
sion and decent conditions in the vicinity 
of training-camps was made to all the 
states, only a limited number could com- 
ply with the request, as there were not 
sufficient laws on the statute books of 
many of the states to carry into effect 
the recommendations. 

To meet the general need a federal 
measure was passed and was enforced 
throughout the United States during the 
period of the war. This act provided 
for a penalty of $1,000 fine, or im- 
prisonment for one year, for conviction 
—in a federal court—of prostitution 
within the five-mile zone established 
about military camps. 

Since that time twenty-four states 
have passed additional vice repressive 
measures in some form, many of them 
initiating entirely new _ legislktion, 
while some have strengthened their ex- 
isting code. Women have long realized 
the necessity for intelligent constructive 
work along this line, and the League of 
Women Voters has in every state its 
committee on Social Hygiene. But the 
new general orders from the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is in 
charge of the hospitalization work for 
disabled men, are the first indication of 
the active interest of the federal govern- 
ment in vice repression in its relation to 


public health in time of peace, and con- 
cerning men no longer in the service. 

In his letter the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury says in part: 

I feel very strongly that if these policies 
were wise when the Government was deal- 
ing with strong, vigorous young men, they 
are equally wise and even more compelling 
in our policy in dealing with men who, as 
a result of war, need the helpful assistance 
of a grateful government in their struggle 
for rehabilitation. 


Pickling Politicians 


— voters ‘preserve’ good 
government and put corrupt pol- 
iticians ‘in a pickle,’” is the very sug- 
gestive motto which the Boston League 
of Women Voters is using in appealing 
to its members to set aside as a gift to 
the League one jar each from the sum- 
mer preserving. 

“The work which has made our League 
a power for civic righteousness and pro- 
gress, can only go on if it receives the 
support of those who believe in it. Do 
you believe in it?” reads the appeal, 
which adds that a jar apiece from its 
members would finance the League for 
an entire month. The League plans a 
sale of the donations of home-made jel- 
lies, jams and fruits. A rummage sale, 
which is also planned for this winter, 
will enable the League to continue its 
good citizenship work. 


Good News from Florida 
ROM Florida comes news of splendid 


work done by local Leagues of 
Women Voters: 

In Lake Worth the League has a pub- 
lic forum which is attracting everyone 
with its worth-while discussions. 

Miami League assisted in changing 
the city charter to permit the adoption 
of the more modern city-manager plan, 
and aided in electing five bankers as 
commissioners. 

Palm Beach County League, through 
its officers, brought to light weak points 
in the school system of West Palm 
Beach, and the County Board of Public 
Instruction made the desired changes. 
The same League also campaigned last 
fall and elected a woman county super- 
intendent and a woman member of the 
Board of Public Instruction. 

St. Petersburg League has improved 
the standard of pictures shown at the 
theaters. 

The Florida State League, through its 
Board of Directors, is planning a pro- 
gram to investigate the school system, 
and if necessary to legislate for its 
improvement in order “to make better 
citizens out of our future citizens.” 
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For Happy World Childhood 
(Continued from page 9) 


sist on such school attendance, and also 
that there be international agreements 
with regard to foreign-born infants. 

All countries were keenly alive to the 
evils of the cinema and to its relation 
to delinquency. Many specific restric- 
tions were moved, such as prohibiting 
attendance at cinema performances to 
all below eighteen years of age. But 
in the end the resolution proposed that 
to counteract the evils of the present 
cinema we try first of all to substitute 
good films for bad, and encourage their 
production in all possible ways, and fur- 
ther, that we insist that all governments 
subject this form of amusement to rigid 
control. 

Among the most distinguished experts 
of the Congress were those attending 
the section that considered abnormal 
children. During all four days they re- 
iterated the importance, in caring for 
“irregulars,” of making first of all a 
provisional classification of them: so- 
cial, biological, and _ psychological. 
Each country should see to it that it has 
institutions where abnormal children 
can be held under observation for a cer- 
tain time; there should be bio-psycho- 
logical clinics to give counsel to au- 
thorities and to parents; for the more 
serious cases and for those having a 


defective family environment, familial 
homes should be organized, capable of 
giving the children individual treatment 
and instruction. In all schools, and par- 
ticularly in all primary schools, there 
should be special provision for the 
teaching of irregulars. And they should 
be followed after school age, be taught 
trades and otherwise helped to take their 
place in society. 
In Favor of Visiting Nurses 

In the Infant Welfare Section more 
than anywhere else one felt the pulse 
of the Congress. What eager appeal, 
what zealous argument! Our chief con- 
tribution was the paper of Dr. W. Ram- 
say of the University of Minnesota, on 
the best means of protecting children 
against tuberculosis. The section re- 
gretted keenly that the United States 
had sent no representatives especially 
prepared to report on the success of the 
visiting nurse movement in our country. 
It is in its infancy in Belgium and 
France and certain delegates from those 
countries had counted much on our sup- 
port of their championship of the visit- 
ing nurse plan. 

Among other things, the resolutions 
asked for the increase in all countries 
of the all important consultation centers 
for nursing mothers; for the teaching 
of child hygiene to the mid-wife; for 
more and more organized effort against 


tuberculosis: for medical supervision 
of schools; for the extension in Europe 
of the Speedwell system so successful in 
the United States, and for the creation of 
eugenic centers to work for the protec- 
tion of children. 

The best means of aiding war or- 
phans were discussed in a separate sec- 
tion, which drew up a long series of 
resolutions, all emphasizing the solemn 
duty of the state to assire to each such 
child physical and moral health and an 
adequate trade or profession. 

Omissions—hesitations ? Naturally. 
But unquestionably, too, the children of 
all the countries represented will be a 
little stronger, a little happier because 
of this Congress. The drawing up of the 
resolutions will help, but I wonder if, 
after all, the most important resuits of 
such a meeting do not grow from that 
immeasurable heartening and strengethen- 
ing of purpose that results from our 
having been able just to look into one 
another’s faces— groups of us from 
these thirty-two countries of the world 

from our having been able, for at 
least a moment, to read one another’s 
minds, and thrill to our common hope. 
Belgium has given us this particular 
opportunity, and has sent us back to all 
quarters of the earth carrying above our 
varied national banners a single glori- 
fied one, raised to a healthy, normal and 
happy world childhood. 
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World News About Women 





Ready— A Woman Diplomat 


IHIRTY-EIGHT men and one woman, 

Miss Meta Hannay, took the ex- 
aminations of the State Department for 
the diplomatic service, only thirteen of 
these successfully passing the test. 
Eighty per cent or over is the required 
rating, and Miss Hannay answered the 
questions, according to one of the class, 
more rapidly than any other there. 
She was one of the successful ones, but 
her name has not yet been sent to the 
Senate for approval. 


Woman Succeeds Woman 


RS. ANNETTE ABBOTT ADAMS, 

of San Francisco, was the first 
woman to hold office as an Assistant 
Attorney General, having been appoint- 
ed during Mr. Wilson’s administration. 
Another California woman, Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebranet, of Los Angeles, 
has just been appointed to fill the place 
which Mrs. Adams recently left vacant. 
This puts Mrs. Willebranet in charge 
of Department of Justice matters re- 
lating to customs and internal revenue, 
including legal questions arising out 
of the enforcement of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. 


Still It Spreads 


HE Rumanian Senate has passed an 
amendment to a reform bill which 
gives Rumanian women, with the ex- 
ception of prostitutes, the communal 


vote. It is expected that this suffrage 
amendment will be ratified by the 
Chamber of Deputies during the autumn 
session. 

Woman Suffrage has been approved 
by the Central American Constituent 
Assembly, the legislative body of the 
Federation of Central American Re- 
publics, which is made up of represen- 
tatives of Salvador, Guatemala and Hon- 
duras. 

And, third, a woman suffrage society 
has been formed in Santiago, Chile— 
called the Women’s National Progres- 
sive Party. It is strictly non-political 
and the principal item in its program is 
universal suffrage for both sexes, ex- 
cluding only those men and women 
whose profession is vice. 


A Woman Alienist 
DITH SEVILLE COALE, a Washing- 


ton physician, has been appointed 
to serve as “Acting District Alienist” in 
the absence of Dr. Hickling. This is 
the first time a woman has held such a 
post in Washington. Incidentally, Dr. 
Coale has been made health officer to 
the woman’s bureau of the police de- 
partment, and will have charge of the 
mental and physical examination of 
persons coming there. Dr. Coale is a 
graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, of Baltimore, and was physician 
to the Hospital for the Insane, of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The Birthday of Suffrage 


P wigend 26 was the first birthday of 
the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which enfranchised the 
women of the United States. Various 
celebrations of the day were held 
through the country, and at the head- 
quarters of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in New 
York it was observed at a picnic lunch 
to which all the members of the Na- 
tional Board were invited. At this in- 
formal meeting, reminiscence was less 
marked than looking forward, and these 
leaders who had fought all the way 
through for American women were most 
interested in the year’s developments in 
woman suffrage throughout the world. 


What English Women Want 


ie a letter just received from London, 
Elizabeth Abbott, editor of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage News, reports 
the present status of the Guardianship 
of Infants bill: 

“The principal clauses of this bill 
are those which give to mothers and 
fathers equal rights and responsibilities 
with regard to their legitimate children. 
The bill passed its second reading with- 
out a division on May 6 and also got 
through its committee stages and had 
reached the report stage. Unfortunately, 
since it is a private member’s bill it 
can only be dealt with after 11 P. M. 
unless the Government gives special time 
for its discussion. Up to a few days 
ago that time was not forthcoming, but 
suddenly just as women’s hopes were 
vanishing the Government has starred 


the bill, and this revives our hopes 
that it may be passed into law this 
session. It has tremendous backing 


throughout the country and should have 
gone through long A contempo- 
rary, the Woman’s Leader, in comment- 
upon this eleventh-hour leisure on the 
part of the Government, wonders if it 


ago. 


is not a sop to women which fore- 
shadows a general election in the near 
future. It very well may be. It is 
wonderful how popular we become 


when somebody hopes to profit by our 
votes!” 


News from Germany 


HE German Home Minister has in- 

troduced a National Welfare of In- 
fants bill in the Reichstag. This 
provides for the care and protection in 
family life of orphans, illegitimate 
children, or children whose parents are 
socially or morally unfit for their du- 
ties. It is expected to pass, and to be- 
come effective in April, 1923. 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 


HESE are answers to the questions in 

the issue of August 13, which were 
drawn from the question-box at the School 
for Citizenship conducted at Chautauqua this 
summer by the National League of Women 
Voters and the Chautauqua Woman’s Club. 
With the next issue the questions in the 
regular course will be resumed. 

1. Political parties are largely financed 
by voluntary contributions. Members of 
political clubs usually pay dues. 

2. The one bill pending before Congress 
which commands the support of practically 
all the large women’s organizations is the 
Sheppard-Towner bill to protect maternity 
and infant life. 

3. Absentee voting, by mail, is permitted 
in some states, under various safeguards. 
Ask the Secretary of State of your own 
state to send you proper instructions. 

4. There is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States which prohibits a woman 
from becoming President. 

5. Filibustering is a term used to describe 
unfair methods used to defeat a measure in 
Congress. When a senator talks incessantly, 
until he talks,a measure to death, it is called 
filibustering. Read the Washington News 
Letter on page 7 in this issue for an account 
of filibustering on the anti-beer bill. 

6. and 13. These two questions, which need 
more extended answers than space allows 
in this issue, will be answered in the next 
number. 

7. What three books would you choose? 

8. Needs no answer. 

9. There would always be differences of 
opinion as to what national legislation 
women should oppose. The Woman Citizen 
presents the facts and leaves it to each 
woman to make her own decision. 

10. I believe that the machinery of govern- 
ment can be taught more sucessfully after 
a study of actual problems of government, 
beginning with local ones with which women 
come in close touch, than by reversing the 
order. 

11. The busiest women are usually the 
ones who can find time for one more im- 
portant piece of work. The conscientious 
woman citizen organizes her time so that 
she will not neglect her duties, either public 
or private. A business man must do the 
same, if we are to have a happy, prosperous 
nation. 


The League of Women Voters does 
not duplicate the work that older organiza- 
tions are doing. No political party has 
ever considered it part of its business to 
educate voters, which is the first 'work of 
the League. If Republican and Democratic 
women’s organizations would also take up 
this work the country would be the richer. 

14. I believe that a person who is unable 
to inform herself and vote intelligently 
should not vote. 

15. Maud Wood Park as President of the 
National League of Women Voters is in 
charge of the program of national legislation 
for the League. She is also chairman of the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
composed of fourteen national women’s 
organizations combining to work for vari- 
ous national measures. 

16. The Hare system is the most popular 
way of using Proportional Representation. 
For details address Proportional Represen- 
tation League, Philadelphia. 

17. Governor Miller of New York did not 
“advocate breaking up women’s organiza- 
tions,” but he said: “Any organization 
which seeks to exert political power is a 
menace to our constitution unless it is or- 
ganized as a political party.” 

18. Neither the W. C. T. U. nor any other 
organization has for its principal work the 
same objects as the League of Women Vo- 
ters, viz: to foster education in citizenship 
and to support improved government. 

19. Some Women’s Clubs, still, will not 
allow politics to enter into their programs 
because they are afraid of the dissensions 
which may arise. Since politics has a pro- 
found influence on the life of every woman, 
it is important that she should study and 
discuss political questions. Women will 
learn to agree to disagree when necessary, 
if given a chance. 

20. Excessive nationalism may lead to 
selfishness and a dangerous national egotism. 
A fine balance between patriotism and the 
Golden Rule is better. 

21. If any section or group of people can 
pass the immigration requirements they may 
obtain entry into the United States. 
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MRS. RAYMOND BROWN 
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Prompt Delivery 
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For Fashion has a new 
point on foot comfort. 
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Lower, broader heels are every- 
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And so Cantilever Shoes are worn 
by women who wish to be bright and 
cheerful and attractive. Not only are 
the shoes good looking, but there is 
such a difference in the appearance of 
a woman who scowls because her feet 
hurt and the woman who smiles hap- 
pily because her shoes are flexible and 
comfortable. 
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Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—3225 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek— "Bahiman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St.- 
)Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Colorado Springs—M. ich Shoe Co. 
Columbia, ‘S.'C.—Watson Shoe Co. - 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. LéWis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. faver, 427 Northampton St. 
ecsmmar Sg $, 1053 Elizabeti Ave. 
JElmira—C. V Shea 
El Paso—I pula er Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
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4 no dealer listed below is near you, the Manufacturers, 
urt Co., ‘g Carlton Avenue, Brookly n, N. 


STORES 
Morse & 
vill mail you the 


Cantilever Shoe Booklet and the address of @ nearby dealer. 


Evanston——-North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pratt St. 
Houston—Clayton’s Cantilever Store 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 


Jersey City—Bennett’s, qiComed Ave. 


Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas,City, Mo. —Jones Store Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Sioe Co 
Lancaster—Frey’s, 3 Ki 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaug! 1 C3 . 
Lawrence, Mags;—G. H. Wood man 





z St. 





-Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co. 


Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 ! 
Los Angeles—sos New Pantages Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., oo 
sae, -Seemte Merc. 
fobile—Leve! Best Shoe sel 
adit sade Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G, W, Melick 


Main Se. 


Muncie—Miller’s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—Aeolian Hall (2nd floor) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor 
New Rochelle—-Ware’s 

New York—z22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Co. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelpltiaa—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rose nbaum Co. 
Pittsfield —Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainheld—M. C. * Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

] “oughkeepsie—L ouis Schanberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester-—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—s16 Arcade Bldg., op. P. O. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co, 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 








Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

) Shreveportr—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
sone Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springbols 1, Ill.—A. W. Klahole 
Springfield, Mas —Forbes & Walla 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—}F idélity Building (8th floor 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin Se 
Terre Haute—Orto C. Hornung 
Toledq—LaSalle & Koch-Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ -Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. Fa Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B, McManus Co. 
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